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was now decidedly short of Staff officers, and many of the
subordinate officers, leading the troops, were not as proficient
in the every-day military work as was desirable, and in action
their weakness was still more evident. It was obvious that
his first task was to make the new armies more effective machines
of war by means' of trench experience and intensive training
behind the line, and to that end the new Commander-in-
Chief set himself with that inflexibility of purpose that was
one of his hall-marks.
It was well known by his friends that his promotion to
Commander-in-Chief afforded Haig no great pleasure, if only
because he was taking the place of one to whom he had given
loyal service during some very dark days, as he had done fifteen
years earlier in South Africa. In his first despatches he paid
a generous and large-hearted tribute to the work of his
predecessor.
But having accepted the onerous duties that now devolved
upon him, Haig would permit nothing to divert him from the
prosecution of the war with every scrap of ability with which he
was endowed. He never had any doubt that we should win*
the war, but would not venture to suggest when it would end.
Somehow the troops knew of his belief and they had not lacked
examples of his bulldog tenacity, than which nothing more
appeals to Tommy Atkins, who had no complaints to make about
the new Commander-in-Chief, In the darkest hour he was
never flurried, never unbalanced, and those qualities counted
heavily with the men, who had only to do as they were ordered
without knowing upon what the decisions rested. With the
troops under him he had only one failing, he did not understand
that a word from him would give the men intense pleasure and
bind them even more closely to him. More than one really
great man has been similarly inarticulate and has not realised
the magic in a friendly word or gesture. Lord Roberts
instinctively touched the personal note, asftdid jSir John French